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Taiwan: Overall Developments 
and Policy Issues in the 109 th Congress 



Summary 

U.S. officials saw relations with Taiwan as especially troubled during the 109 th 
Congress in 2005-2006, beset by the increasing complexity and unpredictability of 
Taiwan’s democratic political environment as well as by PRC actions underscoring 
Beijing’s assertion that it had the right to use force to prevent Taiwan independence. 
In his second term that began in 2004, Taiwan’s President, Democratic Progressive 
Party (DPP) member Chen Shui-bian, increasingly flouted commitments made to 
U.S. officials and disavowed key concepts long embraced by his Nationalist Party 
(KMT) opponents — the “status quo” that there is only one China and Taiwan is part 
of it — and instead adopted the more provocative position that Taiwan’ s “status quo” 
is that it already is an independent, sovereign country. 

Two developments concerning Taiwan were particularly nettlesome to U.S. 
policymakers in 2005-2006. The first was Beijing’s enactment on March 14, 2005, 
of a ten-article “anti- secession law” aimed at reining in Taiwan independence 
advocates. While much of the law spoke of conciliatory measures — such as 
encouraging cross-strait economic and cultural exchanges and resumption of direct 
trade, air, and mail links — Article 8 of the anti-secession law specifically authorized 
the use of “non-peaceful means” to reunify Taiwan with China. U.S. officials termed 
the PRC anti-secession law counterproductive, particularly given improvements in 
a range of Taiwan-China contacts since December 2004. 

The second irritant was President Chen’s decision early in 2006 to scrap two 
defunct but politically important symbols: the National Unification Council (NUC) 
and the Guidelines on National Reunification (GNR). Chen’s original statement to 
this effect, made on January 29, 2006, was a surprise to U.S. officials, who responded 
by publicly reiterating the U.S . “one-China” policy and by exerting behind-the-scenes 
pressure in Taiwan to forestall the action. But President Chen toughened his rhetoric 
in ensuing weeks and reportedly made his final decision that the NUC and GNR 
should “cease” at a special meeting of Taiwan’s National Security Council on 
February 27, 2006. Chen linked this decision specifically to the PRC’s anti- 
secession law targeting Taiwan. 

In response to these two events and to other political developments in Taiwan 
(notably a series of corruption scandals involving Chen administration officials and 
the president’s family members, leading to plummeting political support), the Bush 
Administration appeared to dial back its original public enthusiasm for supporting 
Taiwan initiatives. While still pursuing a closer U.S. relationship with Taiwan, U.S. 
officials and some Members of Congress spent 2005-2006 balancing criticisms of the 
PRC military buildup opposite Taiwan with periodic cautions and warnings to the 
effect that U.S. support for Taiwan was not unconditional, but had limits. This 
report will no longer be updated. 
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Introduction 

Taiwan-U.S. relations during the 109 th Congress in 2005-2006 continued to be 
plagued by a number of factors, including: mistrust between the Bush and Chen 
Administrations; adoption of an “Anti-Secession Law” by the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) aimed at Taiwan; growing PRC missile deployments opposite the 
Taiwan coast; actions by President Chen Shui-bian’s administration that were 
increasingly provocative to the PRC; corruption scandals involving senior Taiwan 
administration officials; a decline in the extent to which Taiwan appeared willing to 
fulfill U.S. expectations about its own self-defense; and the sheer volatility in 
Taiwan’s domestic political environment. These and other issues posed challenges 
to U.S . policy and Members of Congress. For additional information on U.S. -Taiwan 
relations, see CRS Report RL33684, Underlying Strains in Taiwan-U.S. Political 
Relations; and CRS Report RL30957, Taiwan: Major U.S. Arms Sales Since 1990. 



Key Issues During the 109 th Congress 

PRC Anti-Secession Law 

Early during the 109 th Congress, on March 14, 2005, the PRC adopted a ten- 
article “anti-secession law” aimed at reining in Taiwan independence advocates. 1 
While much of the PRC law adopted then speaks of conciliatory measures — such 
as encouraging cross-strait economic and cultural exchanges and resumption of direct 
trade, air, and mail links — Article 8 of the anti- secession law specifically authorizes 
the use of “non-peaceful means” to reunify Taiwan with China. According to Article 
8 : 



In the event that the “Taiwan independence” secessionist forces should act under 
any name or by any means to cause the fact of Taiwan’s secession from China, 
or that major incidents entailing Taiwan’s secession from China should occur, 
or that possibilities for a peaceful reunification should be completely exhausted, 
the state shall employ non-peaceful means and other necessary measures to 
protect China’s sovereignty and territorial integrity. 

American observers and U.S. officials termed the PRC’s” anti- secession law” 
counterproductive, particularly given improvements in a range of Taiwan-China 



1 The measure was adopted by the PRC’s National People’s Congress. For the full text, see 
[http://www.china.org.cn/english/20051h/122724.htm]. 




